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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power toe enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 52 
{House Joint Resolution Number 55 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Smnator Geratp P. North Dakota. 


Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FRaeperick W. Magrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 
Life Is Too Short 


HE importance of the immediate adoption of the Equal Rights Amend- 
| en was again indicated last week when the Illinois Supreme Court 

held the statute permitting women to serve on juries in Dlinois uncon- 
stitutional. 

The law, passed at a referendum held at the same time as the election last 
November, was nullified by the court on the ground that the ae may 
not delegate its lawmaking powers to the people. 

The question has been brought up in a number of cases since the law became 
effective, and attorneys are divided in their opinions as to what effect the 
Supreme Court’s ruling will have on verdicts which have been returned by 
juries on which women have served. 

Here we find the expressed wish of the voters of one of our greatest States 
nullified by a court decision. By actual vote last November the men and 
women of Illinois registered their desire that women should be admitted to 
the jury box, but the court rules otherwise. 

The technicality on which the decision was based, namely, that the Legis- 
lature may not delegate its law-making powers to the people, has in a sense 


_ nothing to do with jury service for women. The people of Illinois wish women 


to serve, the women themselves are ready to serve, but through a technicality 
the desires of the public are brought to naught. 

This is the more trying in view of the immense amount of expense and 
energy expended in Illinois in connection with the jury service campaign. 
Endless numbers of meetings, endless educational work, endless efforts to get 
indifferent men and women to register and vote. The work of the campaign 
was heartbreaking as all referendum campaigns are, and in the end a court 
decision on a technicality upset it all. 

It is this utterly useless and exhausting struggle with legal red tape that 
will eventually force women to align themselves with the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. Struggling with forty-eight Legislatures, with numberless court deci- 
sions, with technicalities which cannot be foreseen, wears down patience and 
inevitably raises the question: Is there not an easier way? 

The effort expended by the women of Illinois on the referendum campaign 
would, if it had been directed toward the passage of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, have been of constructive value in opening the jury box to women all 
over the United States as well as in Illinois. As it is their efforts have merely 
been thrown away. | 

Life is too short to be wasted on technicalities. If women wish to serve 
on juries, if they desire Equal Rights, let them demand at the point of their 
votes that this principle be inscribed, where it belongs, for themselves as well 
as for men, in the Federal Constitution. 


Of Course You Are Coming 


T’S A LONG, long way to Washington, D. C., perhaps, from the place where 
| you live, but it’s an even longer way, a much longer way, to the desire 

which all Feminists hold nearest their hearts, Equal Rights. The trip 
that you will take to Washington on May 29 to attend the Party Workers’ 
Conference on May 30-31 may rightly be regarded by you as part of the 
journey which must sooner or later be made if the goal of Equal Rights is 
ever to be achieved. 

Women have been traveling all through the ages toward the Mecca which 
we now call the Equal Rights Amendment. Weary, exhausted, scorned, 
defeated, many of them, ah! so pitifully many, have fallen by the way. But 
the torch that they carried has been taken up by other hands, younger hands, 
and it has flamed on, ever more brightly, lighting the long way ahead. 

Stories are told of Valley Forge and of the blood stains in the snow left 
by the soldiers’ feet; but the story is not yet written of the journey through ~ 
the wilderness made by women on their knees. All that the women of today 
hold most precious, their education, their legal status, their right to enter the 
professions, the franchise, all this and more, they owe to the women who at 
all costs made the pilgrimage. 

And now you have a chance to join them, those valiant pilgrims, and to 
cover your part of the way. 

Ruth Hale and Doris Stevens are coming from New York, they would, and 
Mrs. Max Rotter has already arrived from Wisconsin to help with the pre- 
liminary details. Many, many others are making their plans, and you? 

Of course you are coming to leave your footsteps, too, with those of the 
other pilgrims in the sands of time. 


Thy 
| 
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Conference Plans Include Pleasure 


for intensified work for Equal 

Rights between men and women 
will mark the Conference of Party Work- 
ers to be held in Washington, D. C., on 
May 30-31, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. 

The primary purpose of the conference 
is to devise ways and means for strength- 
ening the organization of the Woman’s 
Party over the country, particularly with 
regard to the Feminist vote. There is a 
general sentiment among many women’s 
organizations in all sections of the United 
States that the leaders in the political 
parties have too long neglected the inter- 
ests of women. They deny women en- 
trance to the party’s inner councils, they 
refuse women the support of the organi- 
zation in the primaries, they refrain from 
appointing women to any but the most 
insignificant posts. In consequence, Con- 
gress, the various State legislatures, the 
city and county governments, and the ad- 
ministration of the law, remain as they 
were, before women won the franchise, 
wholly dominated by men. Since women 
have just as many votes as men and 
since a vote counts just as much at the 
ballot box whether it is cast by a man 
or a woman, this situation appears to be 
anomalous. The explanation, of course, 
is that there is greater’ solidarity among 
men than there is among women. Men 
vote against women and work against 
women’s appointment to lucrative posts 
just because women are women. To off- 
set this age-old prejudice women must 
unite, vote together, take action together, 
phrase and back up their demands. 

The conference on May 30-31 will give 
women of all political faiths, of all affilia- 
tions as to organization, an opportunity 
to talk over their problems together and 
to devise some concerted plan for attack- 
ing men’s political strongholds. 

With the presidential campaign in the 
offing and with the possibility of women’s 
having at least a vice-presidential candi- 


P tor inten as well as earnest plans 


date of their own sex on the major party 

tickets the moment seems to be auspi- 

cious. 

All members of the Woman’s Party in 
attendance at the conference will have 
both the privilege of the floor and the 
vote. Visitors not affiliated with the 
Woman’s Party will have the privilege of 
the floor. The conference, in other words, 
will be an open forum and plenty of time 
will be set aside for discussion. 

The,Committee on Arrangements is not 
yet ready to give out a full list of the 
speakers, but among those who have ac- 
cepted are Ruth Hale and Doris Stevens 
of New York, Helen Elizabeth Brown, 
Dora G. Ogle and Edith Houghton Hook- 
er of Maryland, Mrs. Max Rotter of Wis- 
consin, Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Fanny 
Bunand-Sevastos, Ruby A. Black of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Muna Lee of Porto Rico. 

The preliminary program is as follows: 
Friday, May 29, 8 P. M.—Alva Belmont 

House. Meeting of National Coun- 
cil. 

Saturday, May 30, 10 A. M. — Garden 
House, Dodge Hotel. Registration 
of delegates. 

10.30 A. M.—Address of Welcome by 
Representative of National Capital. 
Response by Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, 

chairman National Council. 

11.00 A. M.—Business session. Edith 
Houghton Hooker presiding. Topic: 
“Successful Methods of Organiza- 
tion.” Speakers: State chairmen, 
officers and organizers. 

12.00 noon—“The Value of Equal Rights 
to State organizations.” Speaker, 
Dora G. Ogle. Discussion from the 
floor. 

12.30 P. M.—Luncheon, Dodge Hotel. 
Speakers to be announced later. 

2.00 P. M.—Business ‘session. Jane 

Norman Smith presiding. Topic: 
“Organization Methods, followed 
by Republicans, Democratic, Uni- 
versity and Club Women.” Speak- 


ers: Representatives of National 
Organizations of Women. 


3.00 P. M. — Sightseeing automobile 
tour. Starting from Dodge Hotel. 


4.30 P. M.—Reception to delegates. 
Place to be announced later. 

7 P. M—Banquet in Garden House, 
Dodge Hotel. Toastmistress and 
speakers to be announced later. 


Sunday, May 31, 10 A. M—Inspection of 
Alva Belmont House and Gardens. 


~ 10.30 A. M.—Delegates will either at- 
tend one of the beautiful and his- 
toric churches in Washington or 
participate in a series of Round 
Tables, to be held until 12.30 P. M. 
at Alva Belmont House. Topic: 
“Publicity Methods.” Speakers to 

be announced later. 
Dodge 


2.00 P. M—Garden House, 

Hotel. Business session. Topic: 
“Organizing Women for Political 
Action.” Speakers and presiding 
officer to be announced later. 

3.30 P. M.—Report of Resolutions Com- 
mittee, including recommendations 
for political action. 

4.00-6.00 P. M.—Alva Belmont House. 
Reception in honor of Doris Stev- 
ens, chairman of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women, who 
will shortly sail for Geneva... 


It is extremely important that all those 
who contemplate attending the confer- 
ence should make hotel reservations at 
an early date, especially if they wish to 
stay at the Dodge Hotel. The Decora- 
tion Day week end in Washington is al- 
ways popular and the manager of the 
Dodge Hotel has issued a warning that 
she may not be able to fill requests for 
rooms if applications are made after the 
middle of May. 

All inquiries and communications re- 
garding the conference should be ad- 
dressed to Muna Lee, 144 B Street, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. Lincoln 
1366. 


Historic Tablet Unveiled in F redericksburg 


SHEAF of roses from President 
A Hoover, bright sunshine following 

a rainy forenoon, Virginia hospi- 
tality, patriotism and Feminist enthusi- 
asm were among the factors which helped 
make delightful as well as memorable the 
ceremonies at Fredericksburg on Sunday, 
April 26. The occasion was the presen- 
tation to Rose Gouverneur Hoes and her 
sons, for the Monroe Museum in Fred- 
ericksburg, of the bronze table from the 
Old Brick Capitol, so long the national 
headquarters of the Woman’s Party, 
which commemorated President Monroe’s 


inauguration there on March 4, 1817. 

When the Old Brick Capitol was torn 
down, the National Woman’s Party rev- 
erently preserved the bronze tablet. It 
seemed most fitting that it should be 
among the relics of President Monroe in 
the James Monroe Law Office in Fred- 
ericksburg, which has been turned into 
a museum by the President’s descendants. 
Following the suggestion of Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, the president, the National 
Council of the Woman’s Party decided in 
April to present the tablet to Mrs. Hoes 
for the museum. 


If the Government should consent to 
have it affixed to the new Supreme Court 
Building, which will be erected upon the 
site of the Old Brick Capitol, the Monroe 
descendants and the Woman’s Party are 
agreed to return it to Washington for 
that purpose. Otherwise it can nowhere 
be more properly displayed, nor more 
affectionately cherished, than in _ the 
quaint, low, brick building with its beauti- 
ful garden where boxwood borders out- 
line clumps of columbine, bue flag, and 
the other old-fashioned flowers which 
President Monroe loved. 


| 
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Woman’s Party members from Richmond, 
headed by Mrs. Robert Hudson, Virginia 
State chairman; District members; Mil- 
dred B. H. Dugan of Indianapolis, repre- 
senting the Indiana Branch; Mrs. Max 
Rotter and her daughter of the Wisconsin 
Branch; Gertrude Payne and Miss Payne 
of West Virginia Branch; Ruth Miller of 
the Ohio Branch; and a large group of 
friends from Fredericksburg and else- 
where were among those present at the 
simple but charming ceremonies. Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley, national chairman, and 
Muna Lee, director of national activities, 
drove down from National Headquarters. 
A charming luncheon at the Princess 
Anne Hotel, with Mrs. Hoes presiding, 
preceded the ceremonies. 

The bronze tablet has been affixed to the 
exterior wall of the James Monroe Law 
Office, facing the garden. Mrs. Wiley 
drew aside the American flag which veiled 
it and delivered the following address: 


66 HE members of the National 
~Woman’s Party are indeed glad to 
be here today to take part in a ceremony 
linking our organization with this shrine 
to the Fifth President of the United 
States, the Honorable James Monroe. 

“Tt is interesting to note that of our 
thirty-one Presidents, eight were born in 
Virginia. Ohio comes second in line with 
seven. So it would seem that a child 
born in Virginia has a better chance to 
be. President of the United States than 
a child born in any other State of the 
Union. You will note that I say ‘child,’ 
not ‘boy,’ because I hope some day that 
a noble woman may become President 
from this State named ‘Virginia’ for Eng- 
land’s Virgin Queen. 

“This may amuse you, but just here I 
would like to narrate an incident which 
occurred a few days ago. The speaker 
and others went to Richmond for an inter- 
view with your charming and capable 
Governor and were most interested to see 
hanging on the wall in the room in which 
we were received a portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth and hanging beneath a framed 
letter from Lady Astor, presenting the 
picture and saying: 

“ ‘Tradition plays so large a part in the 
life of all Virginians that I feel it will 
help the women of Virginia to be .re- 
minded of Queen Elizabeth, who always 
put her country first and proved by her 
courage and ability that women can aid 


in a country’s greatness even if they don’t — 


happen to be mothers; though a good 
mother comes nearer to God in unselfish 
love than anything we poor mortals know.’ 
“So you will see that Lady Astor be- 
lieves that a woman can serve her nation 
in the State as well as in the home. 
“Mount Vernon, Monticello, and the 
Monroe Shrine here in this most historic 
city of Fredericksburg, form a trinity of 
shrines to three of our earliest Presidents 


and patriots whose lives are so closely 
associated with the early policies of our 
nation. 

“This ceremony is being held as nearly 


as possible on the 173d birthday of Presi- 


dent Monroe. Here 148 years ago he be- 
gan his public career in the practice of 
law. As we scan the pages of that bril- 
liant career we find him filling many 
offices in the gift of the nation but it 
is in connection with his first inaugura- 
tion as President of the United States 
that this ceremony today brings the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party within its purview. 

“The National Woman’s Party, a non- 
partisan, educational organization de- 
voted to the interests of women every- 
where, is particularly dedicated to the 
task of securing for women an equal op- 
portunity, with men to render an equal 
contribution to the life of the nation. 
This organization in May, 1922, took 
formal possession of an historic building 
in the City of Washington, facing the 
Capitol, as its headquarters. The dedi- 
cation of this building on Sunday, May 
21, 1922, was attended by thousands of 
people and was addressed by Senators 
and Representatives. This building was 
the splendid gift to our organization by 
our national president, Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont. 


¢é"T"HIS old headquarters of ours, sit- 
uated on First and A streets, North- 

east, was called ‘The Old Brick Capitol.’ 
In 1814 when the British burned the Capi- 
tol a bitter controversy arose over the 
location of the new Capitol. 

“Quoting from an article in Equa. 
Rieuts for September 4, 1926: 

“*Washingtonians fought strenuously 
the proposal of Representative Jonathan 
Fiske of New York to remove the Capitol 
to a remote inland city. Throughout the 
country resounded the cry: ‘Let Con- 
gress put a canvas over the Capitol and 
sit in its ruins rather than move it from 
the District of Columbia.’ | 

“‘In the spring of 1815 citizens of the 
District of Columbia, headed by Daniel 
Carroll and William Law, memoralized 
Congress urging the prompt rebuilding of 
the Capitol. A group of citizens hastily 
arranged plans and constructed the build- 
ing on the corner of First and A streets 
which was offered as a temporary Capitol 
while the new Capitol was being built. 

“<“The building was begun in July and 
was completed in time for Congress to 
convene in December, 1815. The build- 
ing was 45 feet wide and 75 feet long. 
The House of Representatives sat on the 
second floor with galleries above. In those 
days private citizens—including women— 
were allowed to listen to the proceedings 
in the House from the floor itself. The 
Senate sat in the room at the corner of 
First and A streets. This room was 15 
by 45 feet in size. (When we had the 
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building we used it as a dining room.) 

“*Henry Clay presided over the House 
of Representatives as Speaker and John 
C. Gaillard of South Carolina presided 
over the Senate as President protempore 
of that body, the Vice-President having 
died. 

“‘An interesting and characteristic 
story is told concerning Henry Clay and 
the inauguration of President Monroe 
which took place on a platform erected 
for the purpose on the A Street side of 
the Brick Capitol. It was the first out- 
door inaugural ceremony since the first 
inauguration of George Washington, 
which took place in New York City. The 
Senate chamber was not large enough 
for the purpose and it was proposed to 
use the House of Representatives, which 
had larger quarters and galleries on the 
second floor. 

“Then it was suggested that the chairs 
of the Senate, upholstered in red velvet, 
be moved to the House of Representatives 
to lend pomp and dignity to the occasion. 
Thereupon Henry Clay, it is said ex- 
claimed, in his most vigorous manner: 
‘This country is too democratic to permit 
red velvet chairs ever to enter the House 
of Representatives. If you must have red 
velvet chairs, have the inauguration out- 
doors’—and outdoors it was held because 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives thought red velvet too regal for the 
House of Representatives of a democratic 
country. 

““So on March 4, 1817, President-elect 
Monroe rode on horseback, with an escort 
of officials and soldiers from the building 
at 2017 Eye Street (now the Arts’ Club) 
to the spot where the gardens of our old 
headquarters stood. The Vice-President- 
elect Daniel D. Tompkins, took the oath 
of office administered by Chief Justice 
John Marshall in the Senate Chamber 
(our old dining room) and then the Vice- 
President, justices of the Supreme Court 
and other dignitaries escorted the Presi- 
dent-elect James Monroe to a temporary 
portico on A Street and there President 
Monroe took the oath of office as the Fifth 
President of the United States. 

“ Two years later on December, 1819, 
the new Capitol was made ready for oc- 
cupancy and the Old Brick Capitol 
ceased to be the seat of the legislative 
branch of our Government. 

“ «But the old building did not then lose 
its place in the history of the country. 
It was promptly transformed into a 
hostelry which was frequented by the 
leading figures of the period between 1819 
and the Civil War. Daniel Webster and 
John C. Calhoun and others lived or met 
their friends at this center of political 
life. Here Calhoun died on March 3, 
1850. 

“<During the Civil War the Old Brick 
Capitol was used as a prison and later 
on it was divided up into three dwelling 
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houses, in one of which Justice Field 
lived.’ 

“Mrs. Belmont’s purpose in buying 
these buildings and presenting them to 
the National Woman’s Party was to pro- 
vide a common meeting ground for the 
Feminists not only of America but of the 
world and from the time of its dedication 
on May 21, 1922, until October, 1929, 
when we were compelled to move, our 
headquarters was an international em- 
bassy for distinguished Feminists from 
all parts of the world. As Mrs. Belmont 
has so well put it: 

“<“From the beginning, we have taken 
the stand that not only were we work- 
ing for ourselves but for all women of all 
nations, who were held down by the 
superstitions and the customs of past 
ages. We could not bear. to have what 
they did not have, and therefore from 
national we became international.’ 

“T wish I might go into the scope of 
our international activities but time 
forbids. 

“Owing to the longing of the eminent 
members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States for a more ample home, 
to be erected on the Capitol Plaza, our 
beautiful and historic property was 
bought by the United States Government 
and the Old Brick Capitol, full of so 
many memories, scene of the inaugura- 
tion of President Monroe, is now no more, 
except in memory. 

“Our organization has now moved to 
another equally historic house, a block 


away, also rebuilt in 1815, where the work. 


to rally women to a higher sense of civic 
responsibility continues to go on. 


“How fitting it is that the bronze tablet 
stating some of the facts which I have 
enumerated and which used to be affixed 
to the Old Brick Capitol should be 
brought down here and placed in this 
shrine, furnishing another incident in the 
chronicle of events connected with the 
life of our Fifth President! 


“*The memory of the just is blessed. 
The recalling of their deeds enables us 
better to fulfill our destiny. Today we 
are honoring a man who was just in all 
his ways, whose administration was called 
the ‘Era of Good Feeling.’ The destiny 
of the National Woman’s Party is justice 
to women. That and nothing else is our 
program, 

“Before I close I wish also to tell you 
that the father of our president, Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont, Mr. Murray Forbes 
Smith, was born in Fredericksburg, and 
that her grandfather and grandmother 
were also born here, making another link 
in this pleasant chain of circumstances. 


“And so Mrs. Hoes, great-granddaugh- 
ter, and Mr. Laurence Gouverneur Hoes, 
great-great-grandson of this patriot Presi- 
dent, the National Woman’s Party is 


‘ happy to place in your keeping this tablet 


in this shrine today.” 


RS. HOES, accepting the tablet on 

behalf of the descendants of Presi- 
dent Monroe, said that she felt a double 
bond. of gratitude and affection for the 
National Woman’s Party. She recalled 
how she had marched in the great suffrage 
parade, and her part in the dedication of 
the Old Brick Capitol. 
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“President Monroe,” she said, “left no 
immediate male descendants; and women 
in those days were too seldom heard from. 
As a consequence, in spite of his extensive 
and magnificent public services, his name 
was allowed to fall into relative ob- 
scurity.” 

She then expressed very gracefully and 
movingly her appreciation of the recog- 
nition of President Monroe’s work which 
has always been shown by the National 
Woman’s Party, for whom it was a point 
of pride that he had been iaugurated from 
the Old Brick Capitol, later their head- 
quarters. She expressed, too, as well, 
on behalf of herself and her sons, sincere 
gratitude for the care with which the 
Woman’s Party had guarded this tablet, 
and their realization of its historical sig- 
nifleance. 


Following the speech by Mrs. Hoes, 
Mrs. Winfree Smith, of Fredericksburg, 
then placed below the tablet the beautiful 
roses which President Hoover had sent 
down from the White House in honor of 
the occasion. 


Chester Goolrick, editor of the Free- 
Lance Star, then welcomed the visitors 
on behalf of the town, announcing that 
all the historic shrines of this most his- 
toric little city had been opened for them 
and were awaiting inspection. 


Among the beautiful old homes and 
gardens visited were Kenmore, the home 
of Betty Washington, with its exquisite 
ceilings and mantels; and Mary Wash- 
ington’s home, where great clumps of 
venerable box formed a background for 
blue forgetmenots and yellow primroses. 


It Could Never Happen to a Man 


TTER defiance of the will of Con- 
gress, as well as of all justice and 
-equality between the sexes, is 
shown in the Department of Labor’s ac- 
tion in deporting an American-born wom- 
an, Lillian Larsh, to Canada. 

Mrs. Larsh was born in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. The City of Detroit and the State of 
Michigan never taught her to read or 
write. She married a Canadian, William 
Larsh, who was also illiterate. He was 
never naturalized. She lost her United 
States nationality by her marriage. 

Six months ago her husband died, leav- 
ing her with four children, the oldest 11 
years old, born in the United States, and 
the youngest 6 years old. The three 
younger children were born in Canada. 

Before the death of the husband a de- 
portation order had been issued for the 
whole family, except the oldest child, and 
naturally it would have been as effective 
against him as against the others. The 


father died, leaving his wife and children 
penniless. The order was executed against 
the widow and children, on the grounds 


By Ruby A. Black 


that they were aliens and public charges, 
and that the mother was illiterate. Mrs. 
Larsh was asked if she wished counsel. 
She naturally thought of that as some- 
thing costly. She said she did not. So, 
with only $1.50 in her possession, hastily 
obtained by the sale of her kitchen stove, 
she was sent to Wallaceburg, Ontario, be- 
cause nobody ever told her she could get 
her citizenship back in a simple and short 
way under laws passed by the Seventy- 
first Congress. 

A Canadian newspaper, the Mail and 
Empire, at Toronto, Ontario, brought the 
case to the attention of the United Press. 
Herbert Little, night editor of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the United Press, 
even though it was midnight, aroused 
Muna Lee of the National Woman's 
Party and Emma Wold, authority on 
nationality laws, and was informed by 
both that the woman had every right 
to regain her citizenship without proving 
legal entry or anything except that she 


was an American-born woman who had 
lost her citizenship by marriage to an 
alien, and by taking the oath of allegiance 
before a proper naturalization court. He 
so informed the Canadian newspaper, and 
advised those interested to place all de- 
tails before the National Woman’s Party. 

The Woman’s Party then received the 
following telegram from Harry Shirley, 
chairman of the Charity Department of 
the Wallaceburg municipal government: 

“Reference deportation of United 
States-born woman, Mrs. Lillian Larsh, 
widow, and four children, ages six years 
to eleven years. Father, William Larsh, 
now deceased six months, formerly resi- 
dent in Detroit. The corporation of Wal- 
laceburg, Ontario, wishes to register a 
strong protest against this deportation 
and in particular method employed. First 
intimation woman received last Thursday, 
when told to be ready to go to Canada 
next day. Unable to sell her furniture, 
she was forced to give it away. Realizing 
one dollar and half on sale of stove, all 
the money she:had in the world. Was 
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told by woman official believed to be con- 
nected with Detroit social welfare fur- 
nished home would await her at Wallace- 
burg. Missing train at port of Walker- 
ville on Friday afternoon, family were re- 
turned to Detroit to a shelter till next 
day, when put on train and arrived here 
late Saturday night, destitute, and no 
place to go. Has absolutely no relatives 
in this country on her own side, but has 
a sister in Port Huron, Michigan. This 
municipality was given no intimation of 
impending deportation, although it is 
understood that proceedings were started 
before husband died. I understand that 
such deportation of United States-born 
woman is a violation of the American La- 
bor Department’s policy, with whom we 
shall be glad if you will register a vigor- 
ous protest.” 

Mr. Shirley’s reference to “violation of 
American Labor Department’s policy” re- 
fers to a statement given Miss Wold some 
time ago by Assistant Secretary of Labor 
W. W. Husband, formerly Commissioner 
of Immigration. Assistant Secretary 
Husband told Miss Wold that the Depart- 
ment of Labor would never deport an 
American-born woman. 

When the details of the case reached 
the National Woman’s Party, Mrs. Max 
Rotter of the Wisconsin State Branch 
went immediately to the Bureau of Im- 
migration, Department of Labor. Officials 
there knew that the deportation order had 
been issued, but had not been previously 


tivities of the National Woman’s 

Party, director of the Bureau of 
International Relations of the University 
of Porto Rico, poet in Spanish and Eng- 
lish, and translator of poetry and Fem- 
inism from one language to the other, is 
watching with interest and hope the new 
courage of Feminists of Spain since the 
establishment of the Republic. 

Isabel de Palencia, president of the 
Spanish Supreme Feminist Council, presi- 
dent of the Lyceum, the only woman’s 
club in Spain, friend and advisor of Pro- 
visional President Alcala Zamora, is au- 
thor of the following article sent from 
Madrid by special cable to Hearst news- 
papers on April 26, this article appearing 
in the Washington Herald and other 
papers on April 27: 

“During these days of exciting change 
and the renovation of Spanish public life 
there is a question forever cropping up: 
What has the Spanish woman done to- 
ward the overthrow of the monarchy and 
the installation of the Republican govern- 
ment? 

“This question is immediately followed 
by two others: What is the Republic do- 
ing for Spanish women? What do Spanish 
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informed that it had been enforced. They 
said the family had been destitute and 
public charges for three years, Detroit 
charities having contributed some $1,600 
to their support in that period, after hav- 
ing failed to educate the woman in her 
childhood. 

Protests were entered and further con- 
sideration and a hearing before the ap- 
peals board were asked. Additional in- 
formation was sought from Mrs. Larsh 
and those in Canada interested in her 
case so that the proper legal appeal could 
be prepared by Burnita Shelton Matthews. 
Rilla A. Nelson, chairman of the Michigan 
State Branch, was requested to take the 
case up with local immigration officials 
and to visit Mrs. Larsh at Wallaceburg, 
if possible, to learn what she wanted done 
and whether she would want the aid of 
the National Woman’s Party in regaining 
her United States citizenship. 

On May 1, Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chair- 
man of the National Woman’s Party, is- 
sued the following statement on the 
deportation : 

“The case of Lillian Larsh is a burning 
indictment of the inequalities remaining 


in our nationality law; in spite of all. 


that was done at the last Congress. Mrs. 
Larsh is an American-born woman, the 
widow of a Canadian. She and her chil- 
dren were deported to Wallaceburg, On- 
tario, last Saturday. The National 
Woman’s Party protests most energetic- 
ally against the practice of deporting 
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women expect of the Republic in the 
future? 

“The answer to all three must be given 
by the women themselves. They alone 
know of their struggle against the tradi- 
tional prejudices and customs which kept 
them in bondage and which cut down by 
a sharp edged sword their economic inde- 
pendence even less than twenty years ago. 
This at a time when the intellectual mid- 
dle-class, which was beginning to be throt- 
tled by the privileges of the aristocracy 
on the one side and the brave rising labor- 
ers on the other, was forced to adjust it- 
self to new theories and take an active 
part in the social reconstruction of the 
nation. 

“Then it was that Spanish women began 
to claim the rights of higher education. 
They began to enter public schools and 


universities in their demand for knowl- 


edge and academic degrees. 

“The very nature of these claims, to- 
gether with their newly acquired culture, 
turned their political opinions inside out 
and enlisted their sympathies on the side 
of those men and parties who were ready 
to lead their country through the ways of 
liberty and progress. 

“The advent of the dictatorship in 1923 


Equal Rights 


American-born women, of which this case 
is a lamentable example. Under no cir- 
cumstances could this happen to a native- 
born American man. 


“Mrs. Larsh undoubtedly lost her citi- 
zenship upon marriage to a Canadian, ac- 
cording to the old discriminatory law, and 
therefore she is technically an alien. If 
she were married now, under our present 
law, she would still be an American citi- 
zen. But because her citizenship was 


_ taken away from her years ago, without 


her having a voice in the matter, she has 
been deported from the city of her birth 
and cast penniless among strangers. Per- 
haps it was because of her poverty that 
she was deported. Yet lack of money does 
not nullify her American birth. Again, 
no native-born American man could ever 
be deported because he had no money and 
no job. 


“The deportation from our country of 
an American-born woman is a thing that 
outrages one’s sense of justice.” 


Mrs. Wiley says, correctly, that no 
American-born man could ever be de- 
ported for poverty. Moreover, no Ameri- 
can-born man could ever be deported for 
illiteracy, or even for crime, unless he had 
voluntarily renounced his United States 
citizenship and acquired citizenship in 
another country. Mrs. Larsh lost her citi- 
zenship through no wish of her own. She 
may never have known, until she was de- 
ported, that she had lost it. 


tried to nip in the bud this tender flower 
of democracy, but the cultured women of 
Spain had become alive to the urgent 
necessity for reform. Disdained by the 
aristocracy, hand in hand with their sis- 
ters of the laboring classes, they strove 
toward this goal. 

“Prio de Rivera’s government, foresee- 
ing the results of an intelligent Feminist 
opposition, whilst apparently granting 
concessions in the shape of a limited right 
to vote at municipal elections — invali- 
dated by its refusal to hold such elections 
—forced its women adversaries to brave 
difficulties of every sort in supporting and 
helping the men who had made up their 
minds to free the country from dictatorial 
oppression. 

“By the means of courageous propa- 
ganda and economic help, the women of 
Spain helped to spread the fast-growing 
movement, and the moment of the repub- 
lic’s proclamation saw them, side by side 
with the men, ready to accept responsi- 
bilities and to collaborate. 

“Little wonder that the provisional 
government has not lost a moment in re- 
warding this collaboration by admitting 
to public office, for the first time in this 
country, one woman who has served the 
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cause. The appointment of Senora Kent 
will be followed by other measures tend- 
ing to blot out the sex disqualifications. 

“The dark-eyed women of Spain, who 
so often have fired the imagination of 
writers of fiction, have acquired new 
power and developed unexpected qualities 
which may prove priceless in the rebuild- 
ing of that nation. 


ARRIED 
women are 
barred from teach- 


Marriage Bars 
Women Teachers 


United States Daily ing in‘ the public 
Washington, D. ©» schools of more 
April 25, 1931. 


than 50 per cent. 
of representative 
American cities, it was announced orally 
on behalf of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion April 24. Additional information 
made available follows: 

In recent years considerable discussion 
has arisen over marriage as a bar to the 
teaching profession. The Federal Office 
of Education sent inquiries to a number 
of cities with population over 30,000, and 
from 171 replies found that half of them 
had some rule forbidding the appointment 
of new women teachers who are married. 

The National Education Association 
had previously found from more than 3,000 
towns and cities that a maojrity of them 


did not allow a married woman to con- 


tinue in her employment as a teacher. 


“Regarding the future of Spanish 
women: I am perfectly sure that the 
new laws which will be promulgated by 
the constitutent assembly will include ab- 
solute sex equality both in the legal and 
political fields.” 

Miss Lee, signing her euphonious Span- 
ish name, Muna Lee, de Munoz Marin, ac- 
quired by her marriage to Luis Munoz 


Press Comment 


Arguments of all kinds have been prof- 
fered to bar women, and in recent years 
attempts have been made through scien- 
tific investigation to ascertain the facts. 
From 954 superintendents, for example, 
597 or 63 per cent. testified that they 
found married women as efficient as the 
unmarried ones. Four per cent. of the 
superintendents reporting declared that 
the married ones were more efficient. 


Many arguments opposing the appoint- 
ment or continuation of married women 
as teachers are economic. It is asserted 
that with husbands earning sufficient in- 
come, these women prevent unmarried 
women from having a necessary income. 
Other arguments center upon the divided 
interests of the married teacher between 
the home and the school. 

In recent years the whole question has 
come before educators forcibly. Married 
women challenge the arguments and de- 
clare that by disallowing them to con- 


Marin, cabled Donna Isabel de Palencia 
as follows immediately : 


“Heartily congratulate you on behalf of 
National Woman’s Party of United States 
on splendid Feminist statement in this 
morning’s newspapers. We hope most. 
earnestly that new Spanish Constitution 
will embody Equal Rights for women.” 


tinue their profession for which they are 
trained, they are in fact being penalized 
for marrying. This they declare is con- 
trary to good ethics. 
The Office of Education found that 57 
American cities with population in excess 
of 30,000 require a woman to give up her 
position at once when she marries. The 
National Education Association has re- 
ported that 34 per cent. of 66 cities with 
a population over 100,000 require them to 
resign at once also. In its study in refer- 
ence to this same question, nearly 30 per 
cent. of 161 cities with a population above 
50,000 have the same rule, nearly 30 per 
cent. of 326 cities with a population be- 
tween 10,000 and 30,000, and 24 per cent. 
of 397 cities whose population is from 
5,000 to 10,000. More than 25 per cent. of 
1,582 cities whose population is between 
2,500 and 5,000 likewise require a single 


woman to resign immediately after marry- 
ing. , 


A Workingwoman in Georgia 


EORGIA is the most beautiful 
(:% State I have ever seen. Only Rem- 

brandt and Beethoven could ex- 
press the deep, rich coloring and the har- 
mony that meets your every glance. This 
is a comfort to me just now, for it is some- 
thing that cannot be taken away through 
legislation or otherwise from those who 
work for wages. Don’t smile at the 
thought that any offe might legislate 
beauty out of existence—those who legis- 
late against justice and truth might de- 
cide that a poor person could not appre- 
ciate beauty, that it might even be hurt- 
ful. When “protection” takes the place 
of self-help no one can tell what notions 
may interfere with reason. 


The problem in Georgia is not over- 
work but not enough work. Those who 
have a full day are rejoicing—those who 
haven’t are anxious. The mills that have 
been running day and night shifts have 
cut the working time on each shift so 
that all could earn something to live on. 
The employers who have never run the 
mills at night even during the war are 
against night work. They think it will 
eliminate over-production if night work 
is stopped. Those who work nights think 


By Josephine Casey 


the others hope to get the order if they 
are stopped. The mill is usually small 
and with cotton uncertain, only a finan- 
cial wizard would have courage to at- 
tempt building. 

The women who are employed nights 
are mature women. Most of them have 
been working nights for many years. They 
prefer night work. The pay is better and 
their machines seem to move with better 
rhythm at night so they can produce with 
less strain. I have heard motorists say 
this about automobiles, so perhaps it 
should be taken into consideration. Every- 
one I have talked with has said the mills 
can’t be run without women. One super- 


intendent said spinning was woman’s own 


work and to get the average boy to do it 
was like training him for housework. An 
employer said he would pay my fare to 
any part of the State where I could find 
the mill running either day or night 
without women. I asked the women 
themselves about it and here are a few 
samples: 
“They can’t pass any law to take 
my work from me. I asked Judge 


Smith and he said they couldn’t and 
he knows more than anybody else. 
He said they couldn’t take away work 
from a woman who had two children 
and an old father and mother to keep. 
If they took away my job, they’d have 
to take care of us all.” 


And under my breath I was saying, 
“[exit the self-respecting worker and enter 
the charity case worker if ‘protection’ 
carries.” 

Another said: 


“My boy would take care of me. 
He is willing but he is married and 
has his family and his wages ain’t 
much. You understand he would take 
care of me but (and she looked at me 
with those luminous eyes of hers) 
that ain’t it!” 


No, by gosh, while a woman has health 
to work, that ain’t it! 


One said: 


“J did not work in the mills until 
I was left a widow with two children 
to support. My family disowned me 
when I went to the mill. My rela- 
tives did not offer to support my 
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family and I could not see my children 
hungry. I have work here and I 
know the people I have been with 
through these years. If night work 
is stopped, I must pick up and try 
to find work and move away from 
those who have become friends.” 


Mrs. Johnson, the president of the In- 
dustrial Council, is the widow of a printer. 
She was left with children to support and 
three hundred dollars in debt. She paid 
off the debt and was a good mother and 
neighbor. The day I was there I saw her 
render a big service to a family in need. 
She is a high school graduate, comes of 


News From Spain 

NTERESTING news for women is com- 

ing from Spain these days. A dispatch 
from Madrid reports that 103 Catholic 
working women’s unions have united to 
demand equal pay for equal work. 

An outright Feminist, Victoria Kent, 
first women to practice law in the Spanish 
courts, has been appointed head of the 
Spanish prison system. The 35-year-old 
young woman has instructions to modern- 
ize the country’s prisons, said to be 
medieval in nature. 

Miss Kent, of English-Spanish ancestry, 
educated at the University of Madrid, was 
one of the organizers of the Lyceum Club, 
the first and only active Feminist group 
in Madrid. 

“We may justifiably expect a very open- 
minded attitude toward Feminism from 
the new Spanish regime,” said Muna Lee, 
director of national activities of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, and a student of 
Spanish affairs. “Don Fernando de los 
Rios, Minister of Justice in the Cabinet 


News from the Field 


Visitors 

LVA BELMONT HOUSE has recent- 

ly had the pleasure of welcoming a 
number of members from various States. 
These include Mrs. John Winters Bran- 
nan of New York, National Council mem- 
ber; Mrs. Max Rotter and her daughter, 
Clara, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Mildred 
B. H. Dugan of Indianapolis, Indiana; 
and Mrs. Chauncey F.. McCoy of Syracuse, 
New York, a founder, who visited head- 


" quarters with her daughter, Estelle Wet- 


zel, on April 28. 


Jury Service Measures Snarled 

EASURES granting women equality 

in jury service are being hampered 
and blocked in several States. The Su- 
preme Court of Lllinois has handed down 
a decision holding that it is illegal for 
women to serve on juries. The right to 


one of the finest old families in the South. 
Her mother, who is 92 years old, never 
fails to vote—says women should vote. 

Since coming here my heart goes out 
in gratitude to Alice Paul for urging me 
to attend that celebration years ago at 
Seneca Falls. Every day that I am here 
trying to get women to undertake the 
rest of the plans which were left to us 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony, and Lucretia Mott, I see more 
clearly that the National Woman’s Party 
is the only group which has kept faith 
with them. The vote is only one item. 
Without the Equal Rights Amendment, 
anything done to us may be legal while 
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of the Spanish Republic, has given every 
reason to believe, from his long-continued 
demand for equality of opportunity with- 
out discriminations of any sort, that the 
new Republic will not be founded on a 
basis of inequality. 

“The Feminist movement in Spain has 
been gathering force for a number of 
years. Not privilege, but equality, is rec- 
ognized by leading women as the goal, 
while so-called protection is considered 
more prejudicial to woman than her open 
enemies.” 


Asia’s Women for Equality 

first All-Asian Women’s Confer- 
ence held in Lahore, the Punjah, Jan- 

uary 19-25, 1931, adopted the following 

resolutions under the heading, “Equality 

of Status of Men and Women”: 

“This conference realizing the inherent 
equality of women and men demands that 
efforts should be made to give them equal 
opportunities in life (where such do not 
exist) : 


serve on juries was given Illinois women 
by a referendum last fall. The court held 
that the referendum was “an unconstitu- 
tional delegation of legislative powers,” 
according to the United Press. ? 

In Nebraska the House of Representa- 
tives passed a measure granting women 
the right to serve on juries, but making 
it optional so that a woman could be ex- 
cused from jury duty simply on request. 
The State Senate amended the bill to put 
jury service for men and women on an ab- 
solutely equal basis, the same grounds for 
exemption applying to each. The House 
refused to accept the Senate amendment, 
and the bill is being held up in conference, 
according to the Lincoln Star. 

Helen McGerr, chairman of the Ne- 
braska State Branch of the National 
Woman's Party, now in Washington, says 
that always before the Senate had passed 


Equal Rights. 


if done to a man is declared unconstitu- 
tional. Today we are only semi-citizens— 
get that straight! 

The right basis is equality. The highest 
harmony we can think of must be nothing 
less than equality. When basis and ob- 
jective are so clear, any violation of the 
principle must be uncovered. And so any 
organization or group advocating the 
principle of the Equal Rights Amendment 
must undo what in the past was unequal 
and stop any further illogical legislation. 
To say one believes in equality while try- 
ing to enact laws in direct opposition to 
it is a mystic maze from which clear 
thinking must rescue them. 


“(a) by the abolition of polygamy. 


“(b) Equal Rights over the guardian- 
ship of children and property. 


“(c) Equal Rights of divorce. 
“(d) Equal adult franchise. 


“(e) Equal Rights of nationality for 
married women.” 


The conference also advocated equal 
educational opportunities for boys and 
girls throughout Asia, favoring free and 
compulsory primary education for every 
boy and girl, as is already provided in 
Japan. It adopted a resolution insisting 
upon an equal moral standard. Its reso- 
lutions on labor were not quite clear as 
to their stand on equality in industrial 
legislation, mentioning all laboring people 
in one phrase and women workers in an- 
other. 

The conference further resolved to enter 
into correspondence with the Women’s 
International Committee on the nation- 
ality of women to seek a place on the 
committee. 


the bill and the House had refused to do 
so, and thus women were cheered when 
the House passed the bill first. The Sen- 
ate, ‘however, to everybody’s surprise, 
adopted the amendment for equal jury 
service, and it is believed that this will 
kill the bill, although Miss McGerr still 
hopes for some sort of compromise. Al- 
though she advocates equality in jury 
service, she believes that the compulsory 
bill would not pass. 

In Maryland the jury service bill was 
defeated, and in Connecticut the bill was 
likewise lost. 
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